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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 161 

Ueber Fixation im Ddmmerungssehen. Richard Simon. Zeitschr. fur 
Psych, u. Physiol d. Sinnesorgane. Bd. 36, 1904. S. 186-193. 
The author finds that each eye has a definite, habitual way of fixing 
peripherally a small point in a black field, which is so faintly illuminated 
as to be invisible on the fovea, although visible on the surrounding region. 
Thus in one subject the left eye regularly fixed the stimulus by means of 
a point directly over the fovea, while the right eye received the stimula- 
tion on a point above and to the temporal side of the fovea. When the 
eyes came to these positions involuntarily there was no ' feeling of fixa- 
tion ' ; but it was possible voluntarily to fix the faint stimulus in several 
peripheral positions, and in that case also there was no more ' feeling of 
fixation ' than there is ' when the unadapted eye sees an object in indirect 
vision.' The degree of adaptation of the eye affects the position of fixa- 
tion which it automatically assumes; the unadapted eye comes to lie so 
that the faint stimulus falls several degrees away from the fovea, but 
with increasing adaptation this point approaches the fovea. Intensity 
of stimulus (always below the foveal threshold) has the same effect as 
adaptation. 

The f oveally invisible dot can not be fixed perfectly. " True 
nystagmus is not present; but a certain quivering of the object fixed 
easily happens, and this in all probability depends on slight involuntary 
eye movements, to be explained because it is much harder to maintain 
perfect fixation on parafoveal points of the retina than on the fovea." 
Such hyperphorias of the eyes when the field is dimly illuminated con- 
siderably interfere with the stereoscopic vision that Nagel has shown 
to be possible for the adapted eyes, and with illuminations under the 
foveal threshold. 
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Zur Kenntnis des zentralen Sehaktes. Siomund Exnek. Zeitschrift fur 
Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, Bd. 36, 1904. S. 
194-212. 

' The occasion for this is offered by the new and valuable discoveries 
of Hitzig, and a related series of experimental results recently obtained 
by Shinkichi Imamura.' If in the dog all the visual fibres that go to the 
occipital lobe of one side are destroyed, there results a double homonymous 
hemiamblyopia of the same side of the visual field; this may be demon- 
strated by the 'sausage perimeter,' in which the animal standing before 
a row of sausages consents to eat all that he sees. Almost the same 
visual disturbance is brought about by extirpating a portion of the cortex 
in the motor (frontal) region. Now E. Hitzig found in 1900 that when 
a dog had recovered from the hemiamblyopia due to the occipital opera- 
tion, the frontal operation would produce no renewal of the amblyopia; 
and conversely, if most of the motor region was first removed, and, after 
the animal had recovered, a part of the occipital, the amblyopia would not 
reappear. ' The extirpation of the motor cortical area had apparently 
made the animal immune to any hemiamblyopia that might be expected 



